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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. invariably reduce themselves to change of form, as | tions, involving different degrees of skill, which 


all commercial processes reduce themselves to) make up the life of a mariner; if they go forward 
change of place. If the capital of the farmer is| upon the railroad we have all the higher degrees of 
sufficient to enable him to farm upon a large scale, | skill involved in their transport, which belong to the 
he divides his labourers; and one becomes a shep-! business of an engineer; or if they finally reach 
herd, one a plowman—one sows the ground, and | their destination by canal, we have another division 
one washes and shears the sheep, more skilfully | of labour that adjusts itself to the management of 
than another. If he has a considerable farm, he|boats in canals. But the ship, the railroad, the 
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divides his land, also, upon the same principle, and 
eee for three | has pasture, and arable land, and rotation of crops 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;| By these divisions he is enabled to manufacture 
to any part of the United States, for three months, it F 


lvance, six and a-half cents. 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, 


paid in a | : 
; who employs one man to do everything, and has 
|not a proper proportion of pasture and arable land, 


“Knowledge is Power.” 


(Dontinacd from page 66.) employment, skill must be called forth in a higher 


Those who have not taken the trouble to witness, perfection than when two or more employments 
or to inquire into, the processes by which they are] were joined together; and the chief director of the 
surrounded with the conveniences and comforts of 
civilized life, can have no idea of the vast variety 
of ways in which invention is at work to lessen the 
cost of production. The people of India, who spin 
their cotton wholly by hand, and weave their cloth 
in a rude loom, would doubtless be astonished when 
they first saw the effects of machinery, in the calico 
which is returned to their own shores, made from 
the material brought from their own shores, cheaper 
than they themselves could make it. But their in- 
dolent habits would not permit them to inquire how | 
machinery produced this wonder. There are many | 
among us who only know that the wool grows upon | 
the sheep’s back, and that it is converted into a 
coat by labour and machinery. They do not esti- 
mate the prodigious power of thought—the patient 
labour—the unceasing watchfulness, the frequent 
disappointment, the uncertain profit—which many | 
have had to encounter in bringing this machinery 
to perfection, and in organizing the modes of its|of woolen cloth. 
working, in connection with labour. Further, their 
knowledge of history may have been confined to 
learning by rote the dates when kings began to 


more skill to make all the parts which compose his 
manufactory work together harmoniously. 

But we have new divisions of employment to 
trace before the wool can be got to the manufac- 
turer. These employments are created by what 
may be called the /oca/ division of labour. It is 
convenient to rear the sheep upon the mountains of 


the growth of wool. It is convenient to manufac- 
ture the wool into cloth at Lowell, because water- 
power is there at hand to give motion to the ma- 
chinery, with which the manufacture is carried on. 


In the infaney of commerce, one or both of them 


The division of employment goes 
on to the creation of a wool-agent, or dealer in 
| wool, who either purchases directly from the grow- 
er, or sells to the manufacturer for a commission 





reign, with the names of the battles they fought or|from the grower. The grower, therefore, sends the| 


the rebels they executed. Of the progress of com-| wool direct to the agent, whose business it is to find 
merce and the arts they may have been taught!out what manufacturer is in want of wool. If the 
little. The reeords of wool constitute a real part|agent did not exist, the manufacturer would have 
of the history of England; and form, in our opi-|to find out, by a great deal of personal exertion, 
nion, & subject of far more permanent importance |what farmer had wool to sell; or the farmer would 
than the scandalous annals of the wives of Henry|have to find out, with the same exertion, what ma- 
VIL, or the mistresses of Charles IL. nufacturer wanted to buy wool. The agent re- 
Let us first take a broad view of the more pro-|ceives a commission, which the seller and buyer 
ninent facts that belong to the woolen manufacture; {ultimately unite in paying. They co-operate to es- 
and then proeced to notice those of other textile|tablish a wool-dealer, just as we all co-operate to 
fabrics. lestablish an express; and just as the agent, who 
Before a blanket can be made, we must have the! delivers a number of packages to a great many in- 
material for making a blanket. Before wool can| dividuals, does that service at little more cost to all, 
be grown, there must be, as we have shown, appro lthan each individual would pay for the delivery of 
priation of land. When this appropriation takes|a single package, so does the wool-dealer exchange 
place, the owner of the land either cultivates it him-|the wool between the grower and the manufacturer, 
vif, which is the earliest stage in the division of} at little more cost to a large number of the grow- 
agricultural employment—or he obtains a portion|ers who employ him, than each would be obliged to 
of the produce in the shape of corn or eattle, or in|pay in expenses and loss of time to travel from 
4 money payment. But the farmer, to manufac-| Vermont to Lowell to sell his wool. 
ture wool at the greatest advantage, must possess} We have, however, a great many more divisions 
capital, and carry forward the principle of the divi- | of employment to follow out before the wool is con- 
sion of employment by hiring labourers. We use | veyed from the farm where it is grown to the place 
the word manufacture of wool advisedly; for all) where it is manufactured. If the packs are taken 
farming processes are manufacturing processes, and|on shipboard, we have all the variety of occupa- 


|wool cheaper than the farmer upon a small scale, | 


skill, the capitalist himself, or farmer, must require|the sorters and pickers. 


jeanal, which are created by the necessity of trans- 


.| porting commodities from place to place, have been 


'formed after the most laborious exercise of the 
highest science, working with the greatest mechani- 
ical skill; and they exist only through the energy 
of prodigious accumulations of capital, the growth 


or a due rotation of crops. At every division of! of centuries of patient and painful labour and eco- 


nomy. 

We have at length the wool in a manufactory. 
The first class of persons who prepare the wool, are 
It is their business to 
separate the fine from the coarse locks, so that each 
may be suited to different fabries. There is judg- 
ment required, which could not exist without divi- 
sion of labour; and the business, too, must be done 
rapidly, or the cost of sorting and picking would 
outweigh the advantage. ‘he second principal 
operation is scouring. Here the men are constantly 


Vermont, because there the pastures are fitted for|employed in washing the wool, to free it from all 


impurities. It is evident that the same man could 
not profitably pass from the business of sorting to 
that of scouring, and back again—from dry work 
to wet, and from wet to dry. When the wool is 


The farmer in Vermont, and the manufacturer of| out of the hands of the scourers, it comes into those 
cloth at Lowell, must be brought into connection.|of the dyers, who colour it with the various chemi- 





val agents applied to the manufacture. The card- 


would make a journey to establish this connection ;|ers next receive it, who tear it with machines till it 
but the cost of that journey would add to the cost) attains the requisite fineness. 
of the wool, and therefore lessen the consumption | passes to the slubbers, who form it into tough loose 


From the carders it 


threads; and thence to spinners, who make the 
threads finer and stronger. There are sub-divisions 
of employment which are not essential for us to no- 
tice, to give an idea of the great division of employ- 
ment, and the consequent accumulation of peculiar 
skill, required to prepare wool to be made into yarn, 
to be made into woolen cloth. 

The next stages in the manufacture are the spin- 
Ining, the warping, the sizing, and the weaving. 
‘These are all distinct operations, and are all carried 
forward with the most elaborate machinery, adapted 
to the division of labour which it enforces, and by 
which it is enforced. 

But there is a great deal still to be done before 
the cloth is fit to be worn. The cloth, now woven, 
jhas to be scoured as the wool was. There is a sub- 
| sequent process called burling, at which females are 
| constantly employed. The boiling and milling come 
next, in which the cloth is again exposed to the ac- 
tion of water, and beaten so as to give it toughness 

and consistency. Dressers, called giggers, next 
\take it in hand, who also work with machinery 
| upon the wet cloth. It has then to be dried in 
|houses where the temperature is sometimes as high 
as 130 degrees, and where the men work almost 
naked. It is evident that the boilers and dressers 
could not profitably work in the dry-houses; and 
jthat there must be division of employment to pre- 
vent those sudden transitions which would destroy 
the human frame much more quickly than a regu- 
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lar exposure to cold or heat, to damp or dryness. liveliness which will be pleasantly surprising to| Progress in Ireland—O\d Ireland seems to be 
The cloth must be next cropped or cut upon the) you; not of the transient kind which a glass of|in a very prosperous condition at present. An en- 
face, to remove the shreds of wool which deform | liquor affords, but permanent; for the tea gives|tire change has come over that country since 1848, 
the surface in every direction. When cut, it has to/ present stimulus and a little strength, and before vi wraseny red of mortgaged estates have been sold, and 
be brushed dry by machinery, to get out the crop- |subsides, nutriment begins to be drawn from the/many English and Scotch farmers have purchased 
pings which remain in its texture. This done, it is | sugar onl cream and bres ad, thus allowing the body | largely, introduced great improvements in agricul- 
dyed in the shape of cloth, as it was formerly dyed | | gradually and by safe degrees to regain its usual|ture and education, and have implanted a new 
in the shape of wool. ‘Then come a variety of pro- | vigour. spirit of enterprise in the Emerald Isle. Mannufac- 
cesses, to increase the delicacy of the fabric : singe- Ste cy ae a tures have also received a new impulse, and peace 
ing, by passing the cloth within a burning distance On Silent Worship. ' |reigns from the Giant's Causeway to Galway Bay, 
of red-hot cylinders ; friezing, to raise a nap upon| Worship in silence hath often been refreshing to Lord Carlisle, formerly Lord Morpeth, who is 
the cloth ; glossing, by carrying over it heavy heated|my mind, and a care attends me that a young|well known personally in the United States, is 
plates of iron; pressing, in which operation of the | generation may feel the nature of this worship. Viceroy, and in an address which he lately made 
press red-hot plates are also employed ; and draw-| Great expense is incurred in relation to that|/at an banquet, he stated that since 1848, 176,000 
ing, in which men, with fixe needles, draw up mi- | which is called Divine worship. acres had been drained by a Board of Works, and 
nute holes in the cloth when it has pe assed through} A considerable part of this expense is applicd |double that amount by private enterprise, making 
the last operation, Then comes the packing ; and toward outward greatness, and many poor people in| 528,000 acres. 

after all these processes it must be bought by a raising of tithe, Jabour in st upporting customs con-| There have been an increase of 83,000 acres of 
wholesale dealer, and again by a retailer, before it|trary to the simplicity that there is in Christ, toward | wheat in one year, 114,774 acres of grass and po- 
reaches the consumer. Between the growth of the|whom my mind hath often been moved with pity. |tatoes, and 9000 acres of flax. Since 1855, there 
fleece of wool, and the completion of a coat by a| In pure silent worship, we dwell under the holy|has been an increase of 75,000 horses, 25,000 
skilful tailor—who, it is affirmed, puts five-and-|anointing, and feel Christ to be our shepherd. cattle, and 90,000 sheep. ‘These statistics speak 
twenty thousand stitches into it—What an infinite} Here the best of teachers ministers to the several | well for the improvements made in this once un 
division of employments! what inventions of science! conditions of his flock, and the soul reeeives imme-| happy country.— Sctentific American. 

what exercises of ingenuity! what unwearied appli-| diately from the Divine fountain, that with which it eee Re 

cation! what painful, and too often unhealthful is nourished. The Wonders of Spindledom—A writer in the 
labour! And yet if men are to be clothed well] I have travelled at times where those of other| Lawrence Courier gives an interesting account of 
and cheaply, all these manifold processes are not in| socicties have attended our meetings, and have per-|one of those sources of New England wealth and 
vain; and the individual injury in some branches of| ceived how little some of them knew of the nature |independence, cotton factories, which is to be found 
the employ is not to be compared to the suffcring|of silent worship; and I have felt tender desires in|in the flourishing city of Law rence, in this State. 
that would ensue if cloth were not made at all, or;my heart that we who often sit silently in our! It is the establishment of the Pacific Mills and 
if it were made at such a cost that the most wealthy meetings, may live answerably to the nature of|Print Works, celebrated for its prints, delaines and 
only could afford to wear it. But for the accu-|an inward fellowship with God, that no stum-|challies. The company, which has a capital of two 
mulation of knowledge, and the division of employ-|bling-block through us, may be laid in their} million dollars, was chartered in 1849, and com- 
ments, engaged in the manufacture of cloth, and set! way. menced operations in 1854. ‘The establishment 
in operation by large capital, we should each be} Such is the load of unnecessary expense laid in! consists of three parallel buildings—the mill in front, 
obliged to be contented with a blanket, and yery|many places on that which is called Divine service, |the print works in the rear, and a large intermediate 
few indeed would even obtain that blanket; for if/and so much are the minds of many people — 

skill and division of labour were not to go on in one|ployed in outward forms and ceremonies, that} ‘That part of the main building in operation, is 
branch, they would not go on in another, and then |the opening of an inward silent worship in this|/506 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 7 stories high; 
we should have nothing to give in exchange for the |nation, to me, has appeared to be a precious open-|when completed it will be 806 feet in length. 
blanket. The individual i injury to health, also, pro-|ing. Bleaching, printing, dyeing, Xc., are carried on in 
duced by the division of labour, is not so great,| Within the last four hundred years, many pious|the rear editice, the principal part of which is 950 
upon the average, as if there were no division. <All’ people have been deeply exercised in soul, on ac-|feet, by 60 feet, exclusive of two wings used for 
the returns of human life in this country show an count of the superstition which prevailed amongst | storage, offices, Ke., each 450 feet by 40 feet, and 
extremely little difference in the effect upon life, |the professed followers of Christ, and in support of|3 stories high. The intermediate building is 800 
even of what we consider the most unhealthy |their testimony against oppressive idolatry, some in| feet by 50 feet, and is also 3 stories in height. If 
trades; and this proceeds from that extraordinary |several ages have finished their course in the|the various floors were all on one plain, the works 
power of the human body to adapt itself to a habit, | flames. would cover an area of more than 16} acres. These 
however apparently injurious, which is one of the| It appears by the history of the reformation, that | buildings constitute, it is believed, the largest cotton 
most beautiful evidences of the compensating prin- | through the faithfulness of the martyrs, the under-|mill and print works in the world. 

ciple which prevails throughout the moral world. | standings of many have been opened, and the minds} In that portion of the works now in operation, 





(To be continued.) of people, from age to age, been more and more ri are employed 52,000 self-acting spindles, 
are | prepared for spiritual worship. 127 looms, 275 carding machines, 66 fly frames, 


How to Eat Wisely.—If practice makes perfect,| My mind is often affected with a sense of the 18 warping machines, and 27 dressers. ‘Lhe yearly 
mankind should certainly know how to eat wisely ;| condition of those people, who in different ages haye| consumption of cotton is 1,500,000 pounds, and of 
yet the following excellent advice from Dr. Hall’s| been meck and patient, following Christ ‘through wool, 700,000 pounds. The aver rage produce of 
Medical Journal contains wisdom that will be new | great afflictions. And while I behold the sev eral | cotton yarn per day is 3500 pounds, and of woolen, 
to most people : \steps of reformation, and that clearness, to which| 1000 pounds. The printing-room contains 12 steam 

‘1. Never sit down to the table with an anxious through Divine Goodness, it hath been brought by|engines, and 12 great printing machines, capable 
or disturbed mind ; better a hundred fold intermit|our ancestors, I feel tender desires that we whol of giving from five to twelve colours at once. ‘These 
that meal; for then there will be that much more |sometimes meet in silene e, may never by our con- beautiful pieces of mechanism are capable of run- 
food in the world for hungrier stomachs than yours; duct lay stumbling-blocks in the way of others,|ning through 200 pieces per day, or an average of 
and, besides, eating under such cireumstances can|and hinder the progress of the reformation in the 75,000 yards, They are truly lightning machines. 
ouly, and will alwé ays, prolong and aggravate the/| world. In the printing arrangements there is an investment 
condition of things. | It was a complaint against some who were called | of 860,000 to $70 000 for copper cylinders alone. 

Never sit down to a meal after any intense | the Lord’s people, that they brought polluted bread The engraving room, where designs are prepared, 
menti al effort; for physical and mental injury is|to his altar, and said the table of the Lord was|and sketched, is an inter resting department. J \ little 
inevitable, and no man has a right deliberately to contemptible. host of sketchers and designers here exercise their 
injure body, mind, or estate. In real silent worship the soul feeds on that|ingenuity, taste and skill to please the fancy of the 

‘3. Never go to a full table during bodily ex-|which is Divine; but we cannot partake of the ladies, who are to purchase the fabrics of the com- 
haustion, design: ited by some as being g worn out,|table of the Lord, and that table which is prepared|pany. The sum of $12,000 is annually spent for 
tire i, - de: ath, used up, done over, and the like, ‘by the god of this world. designs. 

. The wisest thing you can do under such, If C hrist is our she pherd and feedeth us, and we} The chemicals and dye-stuffs used reach the value 
cire been is to take a cracker and a cup of are faithful in following him, our lives will have an|of over $1000 daily, and comprise an annual con- 
warm tea, either black or grecn, and no more. In| inviting language, and the table of the Lord will/sumption of 800,000 Ibs. madder, and 40,000 Ibs. 
ten minutes you feel a degree of refreshment and | not be polluted —John Woolman. of cochineal ; and there are employed besides, 
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550,000 Ibs., starch, 4000 galls. sperm oil, 2000 Ibs. 
glue, 450 bbls. flour, and | numerous other articles. 

1 he gross annual amount of prints manufactured 
reaches 7,000,000 yards, and of delaines and chal- 
lies 5,600,000 yards, T ‘he power which sets in mo- 
tion the vast machinery of the Pacifie works is de- 
rived from five turbine wheels, each six feet in 
diameter, and calculated to work up to 275 horse 
power, but at present only exerted to about 150 
horse power. The steam engines also furnish about 
100 horse power. When the entire building is com- 
pleted, the number of wheels will be increased to 
eight, two of them seven feet in diameter and of 
350 horse power each. 

Of the steam apparatus the writer says : 

“'The steam for warming the premises in cold 
weather, and heating the drying room—the steam 
for the printing engines, and for bleaching, dying, 
and other processes—is generated in 25 eylindrie: ul 
boilers, each 28 feet long by 5 feet diameter, and 
which are now producing, in the aggregate, high 
pressure steam equal to 1000 horse power per hour ; ; 
while in winter the volume is equal to 1700 horse 
power per hour. No fire is used on the premises, 
except in the great boiler hall, in the intermediate 
building ; and in this department occur some items} 
of consumption, viz: 10,000 tons of anthracite coal 
per annum, 1000 bushels of charcoal, besides over 
100 cords of wood.” 

There are 1600 persons employed in the works, 
one half of whom are females, and the sum paid 
them annually is over $360,000. In connection 
with the establishment is a library of 1700 volumes 
furnished for the use of the employees, who are re- 
quired to contribute one cent a week for its mainten- 
ance and increase. There is also a reading room 
open every evening for the workers, in which | thirty- 
two of the le ading newspapers and magazines of the 
day are on file. Besides these there is a lecture-room 
where lectures are given. A relief society for the 
benefit of its members in sickness, adds to the 
means of usefulness established by the company, for 
its operatives, and to the funds of which it liberally 
contributes. The receipts from members last year 
were $2237, and the disbursements $1240. 


Letter of Mary Capper, to a Young Friend. 


“My oft remembered young friend, and fellow- 
probationer, in a land of pits and snares! I wish to 
give thee a prompt assurance, that I have read thy 
last communication with very tender feeling and inte- 
rest. If my experience can avail anything for thy 
help and encouragement, 1 would say, fret not thy- 
self at the present strife of words! it is nothing 
new. Controversies and strange voices have » existed 
ever since the fall of man, disobedience having 
marred the divine image. Enduring mercy, in ten- 
der compassion, made a new covenant, in order to} 
redeem mankind, according to the Scriptures  W hich| 
testify that the Son of God was manifested in the 
flesh,—a body prepared of the Father; this he laid 
down, as a sacrifice for the sins of the world; suf- 
fering, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God. And in his spiritual appearance, He 


to the bottom. The camera being focussed in this| 
box on land for objects in the foreground, at about | 
ten yards or other suitable distance, was let down 
from a boat to the bottom of the sea, carrying |§ 
down with it the collodion plate, prepared in the| 
ordinary way. When at the bottom, the shutter | 
of the box was raised, and the plate was thus ex- 
posed for about ten minutes. The box was then 
drawn into the boat, and the image developed in| 
the usual manner. A view was thus taken of the! 





rocks and weeds lying at the bottom of the bay. | 
W. Thompson anticipates that it will be a ready, 
and i Inexpensive means of arriving at a knowledge | 
of piers, bridges, piles, structures “and rocks under| 
water. 
‘niiieallaiaa 
For “ The Friend.” 
Exploration of the Niger. 
(Continued from Page 68.) 

“Sept. 6th. We had all day been anxiously | 
looking out for signs of man, and in the afternoon 
were highly pleased with discovering a large walled 
town, on the south side off which we “according ‘ly an- 
chored, and though it was rather late, I immedi- 
ately landed. Previous to our arriv al, numbers of |j 
people had been observed along the banks, but on 
the approach of the gig they all disappeared, and | 
when we reached the. shore, the only person left to 
receive us, was a solitary individual, who between 
fear and excitement, could hardly ‘utter a single | 
word. I walked up to him, extending my hand, | 
which he surveyed most suspiciously, and at length | 








!Stentorian friend a handkerchief 
box, which seemed nearly to overpower him. . 


file, enclosed between the tall dawa coon, the stalks 
of which waved high above our heads. Presently 


|we arrived at the gate of the town, strongly pali- 


saded, and crossed the ditch which surrounded the 
walls. Numbers of astonished natives, of all ages 
and sexes, lined the way, all the men carrying 
spears, swords, knives, and bows and arrows. We 
soon reached the king, who, in the centre of a large 
crowd, attended by the head men in the place, stood 
to reecive us under the shade of a wide- spreading 
‘tree. 1 approached and saluted him, and intro- 
iduced the rest of my party, with all whom he 
shook hands, and then looking upwards he said, he 
thanked God that white men had come to his coun- 
try. I rapidly explained to him our wishes and 
our objects, adding that as it was nearly dark, I 
should pay him a longer visit next day. Numbers 
now pressed forwards to shake hands with us, and 


labout us there could not have been fewer than from 


four hundred to five hundred people, mostly armed. 
On our return to our boat, we were numerously es- 
corted, and previous to our embarking, I gave our 
and a small snuff- 
Dur- 
ing the evening, a present of some jars of beer from 
the king arrived, and from the messengers we were 
able to obtain some particulars about the place. Its 
name is Gandiko, and it originated in the mission 
of a Pulo force, composed chiefly of slaves, to at- 
tack Wukari, in which they failed; but afterwards, 
instead of returning, they prefe wred founding towns 
\for themselves. They intermarried with neighbour- 


touched with as much reluctance as he would a|ing people, and have since become very numerous. 
piece of red hot iron; but finding that it did not/|'The district is named Zhibu, and a few miles farther 
burn him, and that we were quite friendly, he threw | jup is their principai town, bearing that name. 
down his spear, and danced and shouted for joy,| About one half the people are nominal Mahome- 
exclaiming that he would lead us to the town, which | dans, the rest being Pagans.” 

was at some little distance. Having to pass some| 'T he course of the Binue was now from the north- 
marshy ground, he insisted on carrying me across|east, and they were in the dominions of the Sultan 
some streamlets, shouting all the time at the top of/of Hamaruwa, a tributary of the Fulita Sultan of 
his voice, in Hausa, ‘ White men, white men ! the|$ Sakato, so well known by the narrative of Den- 
Nazarens have come ; white men ’ good, white men |ham and ( lapperton. The farthest point reached 
rich, white men kings ; white men, white men!” |by the Pleiad was Giurowa, about twelve miles to 
Presently his shouts were responded to, and we saw|the northwest of which is Hamaruwa, the capital 
a large band, fully armed, rush along a narrow|of the country. The country in the distance and 
path, | vociferating wildly. ‘Their approach had|around them became more mountainous as they 
certainly something threatening in its look, sojadvanced. Every thing indicated that the Fulatas 
much so, that our boat’s crew, getting alarme d,'had become powerful from their superior intelli- 
scampered back to the boat, leaving Mr. May, Mr.|gence. They are all Mahomedans, and “ among 
Crowther, Dr. Hutchinson, and myself, with Mr. them are to be constantly seen numerous Mallams, or 
Richards and my assistant, to face the strangers. | learned men, with white turbans, and usually a piece 


Even our valiant little interpreter, Aliheli, felt in-| 
secure, as, seizing my arm, he whispered hurriedly, | 
‘We must go back to the ship.’ We however 
continued to advance, and presently encountered 
the rude-looking throng. On hearing that we were | 
friends, the leading man first threw himself wildly 
into the arms of our conductor, and then flying| 
|headlong against me, grasped my hand and shook 
it viole vutly. Each one of our party had his own 
body of admirers, and in particular Mr. May was 
quickly cut off and surrounded, and became a dis- | 
tinct centre of attraction. Of the remainder of 
tthe crowd, some ran rapidly towards us, presenting | 
the butt end of their spears ; others drew their bow 





| 


\full flesh. 


of cloth over the mouth, and lower part of the face. 
In appearance they are far removed from the negro, 


jand the profile is frequently nearly European, and 


their skin never black, is at times very pale-coloured. 
They have not a muscular look, nor are they of 
Their stature is rather above the aver- 
and their long spare made limbs seem well 
ads ipte for activity and endurance of fatigue. 
Their foreheads are ‘high and at times expansive ; 
'their features long, and the chin pointed ; the nose 
is straight and at times almost aquiline ; the usu- 
ally blue expressive eye has a wandering restless 
cast; while the lips, which are inclined to be thick, 
exhibit the only marked Ethiopic affinity. They 


age; e 


is made known to the simple, obedient believer, Who! strings without arrows in them; many threw them-|occupy a high place in the scale of intelligence a 


will not follow the voice of the stranger ; for the 
voice of the stranger he knows not.” 

Photography under Water —In the last number 
of the Journal of the Society of Arts, W. Thompson, 
of Weymouth, gives an account of the means he 
adopted for taking a photograph of the bottom of 
the sea, in W eymouth Bay, at a depth of three 
fathoms. It appears that the camera was placed 
in a box, with a plate-glass front, and a moveable 
shutter, to be drawn up when the camera was sunk 


selves on the ground and went through an extem- 
poraneous course of gymnastics, and all shouted | 
aloud. -Every one appeared in an eestasy of de- 
light, while our guide continued to exert his lungs! 
in such an extraordinary manner, that we were 
afraid he would rupture a blood vessel. After this 
wild welcome had subsided into some semblance of 
a merely enthusiastic greeting, | told the most con-' 
sequential looking man, that we wished to visit the | 
king, to whom he at once conducted us. We went| 
along a narrow pathway only sufficient for a single 





quickness, and in commercial concerns they are 
keen and active. Their manners appeared to us, 


‘after meeting with so many rude tribes, cultivated 


and pleasing, and their persons are kept tolerably 
clean.” At Hamaruwa they had an audience, though 
not an interview with the Sultan, the ceremonial of 
the court forbidding a sight of his majesty’s sacred 
person. “ While ap proaching the place, we fired, at 
the urgent request of our guide,’ several ‘blank shots, 
to the mingled terror and delight of the beholders. 
At the outer gate, where we were detained for two 
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or three minutes, we saw lying outside a large heap of 
sandals, as all entrants were obliged there to un- 
cover their feet, and likewise to leave their spears 


and other offensive weapons.’ They were then 
ushered into a capacious hut, the door of which was 
shaded by a curtain. ‘“ We were seated on good 
Turkey rugs, and about were carelessly strown 
cushions of bright-coloured European cloths and 
satins, red and yellow being the predominant 
shades. Across the capacious hut immediately be- 
fore us, hung a curtain of striped pink and white 
silk, which concealed his majesty from our view. 
As soon as we were seated, the spectators shouted 
and clapped their hands.” ‘The Sultan was gra- 
cious and affable, and promised to do all that he 
could, to promote trade and commerce with the 
English. : 
(To be continued.) 
+e 
Selected. 
IN HEAVEN IS REST. 
Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkened shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their early spring, 
Should pleasure at its birth 
Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


If ever life should seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day, 
If, like the weary dove 
O'er shoreless ocean driven, 
Raise thou thine eyes above, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


But oh! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Unstained by earthly gloom, 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Not always be forgot, 
Thy better rest in heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 

And pulses low and weak, 
Tell of a time to die, 

Sweet hope shall whisper then, 
Though thou from earth be riven, 

There’s bliss beyond thy ken, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


ssc pica 
Selected, 
BROKEN TIES. 
The broken ties of happier days, 
How often do they seem 
To come before our mental gaze, 
Like a remembered dream ; 
Around us each dissevered chain, 
In sparkling ruin lies, 
And earthly hand can ne’er again, 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
To distant scenes removed ; 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes, 

And sighed to think how sadly death, 
Can sever human ties. 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They, too, are gone, or changed, 

Or worse than all, their love and truth, 
Are darkened and estranged : 

They meet us in a glittering throng, 
With cold, averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep our wrong, 
And mourn o’er broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this 
Could bear their lot of pain, 
Did not one radiant hope of bliss, 

Unclouded yet remain ? 





That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns beyond the skies, 

That hope unites our souls to heaven, 
By truth’s enduring ties. 

J. Montgomery. 
ncn ccaaaias 
Oh, Lord, thy heavenly grace impart, 
And fix my frail inconstant heart; 
Henceforth my chief desire shall be, 
To dedicate myself to Thee— 
To Thee—my God—to Thee. 


Whate’er pursuits my time employ, 
One thought shall fill my soul with joy, 
That silent secret thought shall be, 
That all my hopes are fixed on Thee, 
On Thee—my God—on Thee. 


Thy glorious eye pervadeth space, 
Thou art present, Lord, in every place, 
And wheresoe’er my lot shall be, 
Still shall my spirit cleave to Thee, 

To Thee—my God—to Thee. 
Renouncing every earthly thing, 
Safe ’neath the covert of thy wing, 
My sweetest thought henceforth shall be, 
That all I want | find in Thee, 

In Thee—my God—in Thee. 


Translation from a French Hymn. 
> a 


The Little Irish Sweep—Some years ago, an 
effort was made to collect all the chimney-sweepers 
in the city of Dublin, for the purpose of education. | 
Among others came a little fellow, who was asked 
if he knew his letters. “QO, yes,” was the reply. 
“Do you spell?” “QO, yes,” was again the an-| 
swer. “Do you read?” “QO, yes.” “ And what 
book did you learn from?” “@O,I never had a’ 





selves, who had never received the true call and 
living gift in the ministry from Christ Jesus, and 
knew not the necessity of a fresh qualification from 
him for every service in it, were causes of dee 
concern and sorrow of heart to Robert Jordan. He 
was often cast down at the evidence of a false mi- 
nistry prevailing in many places, and he was weary 
of contending in spirit against it, although not weary 
in suffering for the Truth. He was evidently in a 
very low place, when he penned the letter above 
alluded to. 
“ Ninth month, 1736. 

“T, for my part, am going shortly to South Ca- 
rolina, to leave them all winter, amongst whom I 
have suffered much, and yet am not weary of suf- 
ferings; for exercise fits for exercise, and makes 
the arm strong and skilful. This, I think, is clear 
and incontestable, and must appear so to every one 
that has the use of their reason or senses, that in 
proportion to the declension of religion in the root 
and life, preaching increases, to the lessening the 


‘credit and authority of the ministry, and rendering 


it contemptible. Iam confirmed in my judgment, 
and have been many years, that as the ministry 


was, and the sincere ministry yet is, instrumental 


to gather the churches, it is now proceeding apace 
to scatter them; and this, through the working of 
the mystery of iniquity, with the heat and forward- 
ness of man’s spirit. ‘To some, yea, to many of 
them, that silence and passiveness of mind, so es- 
sential to the performance of those calm, meek and 
deliberate acts of worship, * * * is as strange 
and irksome as it is by their conduct rendered use- 





book in my life, sir.” “ And who was your school-|less to the people. But, though we van’t help 
master?” QO, I never was at school.” Here was| seeing, we must say nothing! . All is revelation ! 
a singular case; a boy could read and spell with-| all is perfect ! and they have great peace in what- 
out a book or a master. But what was the fact?) ever they do. To put it out of doubt, we are often 
Why, another little sweep, a little older than him- told they are under a mighty sense of life and 
self, had taught him to read by showing him the power, although in order to believe either the one 
letters over the shop-doors which they passed as! or the other, we must first divest ourselves of our 
they went through the city. His teacher, then, was! own reason. They give us account, too, of their 
a little sweep like himself, and his book the sign-| heavy burthens, and sore exercises; but whether 
boards on the houses. What may not be done by| they lay them on themselves, I shall not determine. 
trying? | However, they find means, and it seems to be in 
eal on ae power to give themselves ease, finding it easier 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, | to do, than to sv er, till the Master Pagan te 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned ante - — i. pn one ae ion 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphis | their noise, and prove a Divine gift, by human art 
3 8 ein eee and eestasies; and while they are full of peace and 
and ec ; y i 

joy, the better part of the church mourns. Rather 
: ‘than fail, prophesying is coming pretty much into 
Robert did not leave for South Carolina until) practice ; several instances we have bad of late, 
about the close of the Ninth month, 1736, and) which have proved false and ridiculous. Shall I 
whilst waiting for the time of the vessel's sailing, proceed to speak of those that preach self-denial 
he wrote a letter of which we shall give some ex-| and mortifi vation, and can hardly bear contradic- 
tracts, after a few preliminary remarks. At that’ tion, much less reproof, neither keep reputably tem- 
time in Philadelphia and its neighbourhood, were) perate in their living, or humility, when they al- 
many very valuable ministers of the gospel, be-| ways aspire to the chief seats and uppermost rooms. 
tween whom and Robert good unity existed, and| Our words should be few, and yet how many are 

warm christian fellowship. There were, however, | troublesome and noisy in conversation. 
not a few persons who sometimes spoke in religious| 


ROBERT JORDAN, 


(Continued from page 69.) 


“T wish I could say there was not a ministry, 
meetings, under pretence of Divine sanction, some) directly tending to promote infidelity, by giving 
of them acknowledged ministers, whose labours Ro-| ground of suspicion that the noble principle, the 
bert could not own in the Truth. Although en-| holy unction, the light and superadded grace, that 
deavouring to live daily under the christian spirit, comes by Jesus Christ, is either uncertain or dan- 
and to cultivate love and charity towards all men, | gerous to follow. The nature of man is subject to 
yet he was firm in defence of the right, and was! extremes, being apt to step out of a state of super- 
not slack, when he felt the divine puttings-forth, in| stition, into that of unbelief. I may conclude this 
rebuking the wrong. He had no unity with the| melancholy discourse, with a saying of John Fother- 
spirit manifested by Benjamin Lay, neither with his| gill, which I hope will be of good service; i. e., ‘The 
appearances as a minister in public meetings, and| distemper in the ministry is the greatest in the 
his opposition made him the principal mark, at| church.’ ” 

which that fierce philanthropist, and keen-witted| After attending the Monthly Meeting in Charles- 
fanatic, levelled his arrows. The public preaching) ton, on the 6th of Eleventh month, and the 3d of 
of Benjamin Lay and others, who followed their} Twelfth month, and visiting the interior as he felt 
own imagination, the urgent desires of self to be|drawn, Robert, findin 


: ¢ a vessel bound for Boston, 
at work in doing good, and drawing 


people to them-| took passage in her. “He visited Friends in that 
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city and the neighbourhood, and then proceeded to [From the Christian Advocate and Journal.] “Where he arriving, round doth flee, 
— . . . . oe . > Py > ? edar 
Rhode Island, attending the Monthly Meeting there, Insect Senses. An a oe ye oe — a other border. 
7 : saan i . a a . a ‘ P And takes s “v Wi ‘urious busy eye, 
First mo. 29th, 1737. They gave him a certificate, “ Expand their light and soul-like wings, Of oni ean er send taeatae thane aa order: 
en @ e . . . 7 . Preaching us iV s ‘rsuasive reas s . a é ; B sre se ; 
testifying their unity with his ministry, being “sound, “ae ey eee oo Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
lively, and edifying,” his service in church disci- : m7 : _ Yet none of these he rudely doth disorder ; 
pline being “adorned with a conversation worthy “ And with child-like credulous affection, Nor with his feete their silken leaves deface, 
‘ » ° . : ‘ FES > »< » r eae ace”? 
a minister and elder in the church of Christ.” , x e behold those tender [wings] expand But pastures on the pleasure of each place. 
» Sixth month, 1738, he received a certifi- PETES SON SER NS ‘i : im seate ig relve :' 
In io Friends t a an th ticularly Vi Emblems of the bright and better land. : Now look at him seated on his soft, velvet cush- 
cate to visit Friends to the south, particularly \ir- Tl beautiful lines fi Lonefel- |1°™ the corolla of an aster, or a single dahlia, and 
2.2 ave 2. , 2 se 4 ¢ 4S y yTel- . . ° . ’ . . 
ginia. It must have been whilst out on this con- 1 s a oii o com — a — Nee 1 {his table of regalement before him, on which are set 
cern, that the visit to Maryland took place, of which | low ; a although w : en upon Mowers, Wi" @pP’y |out, in due order, a whole service of golden vases. 
-e have an ace , re r theme nsect senses. ie . . . .< 
we have an account by John Churchman. John/to our theme on insee 5 Again and again he quaffs the favourite nectar from 
writes :— It is now acknowledged by most naturalists, that} })¢ hanes cbelinn 
“ s , i nt wi insects are endowed with some senses, much like our * a . 
In the summer following, I went with Robert|imsects are endowed with sc ee - In the whole range of nature there is, perhaps, 
Jordan to West River Yearly Meeting in Mary-|own. To the devout admirer of nature's wonders ; 


1 “ted ; toon off Wiliad thi 1 ssliiein alesin dat titel ain n no object of equal size, which presents so much com- 

aad re visite » meetings of Friends g, perhaps, manifests signs elligence in};. . . 

land, and we visitec most of the meetings of riends nothing, per — om beng "bined splendor, elegance, and variety, as the wing 

in that Province, and his company was profitably |her visible works more than the intelligence exhi-| ¢ 4 butterfly 

. . . * + * : ati : of insects s ts : S77 ’ 

instructive to me, who was but young in the minis-|bited in the operations of insects. As far as sight 

try. I think I knew him well. He had a good|is concerned, they have greatly the advantage of all “Where colours blend in every varying dye, 

gift in the ministry, and was highly favoured in the |other animals, for some can boast of five eyes, and a a ee 

z= © som ; : TS . > my “e ’ . *1)° ° 

living openings of Truth; but was often low in others much more, eight or twenty, the number be-| ts prilliant hues and velvet softness, which look 

mind, and very humble in spirit. One time as — onthe spider and the centipede. Some insects} }ike fine powder, are, in reality, very minute seales 

were riding together, he lagged behind for several| have the most wonderful characteristic of @ com- lor feathers, laid something like tiles on a roof. These 

miles. I asked him why he rode so slow? He|pound construction in their eyes. The outer coat} peautifal little plumes are immensely numerous ; 

made no reply, whereupon I stopped until he came|(covvea) is numerously divided into facets, each of| +1) entomologists have had the patience to count 

up. His countenance was solid, and looked as if|which is a little perfect eye. Of these a butterfly has them ; and on the wing of a silk-worm moth were 

é . ; atin . 4 7 335 ac ¥ , 95 « » 30 S ° © 

he had been weeping. I asked what ailed him?) 17,339, a dragon fly 12,544, and the common house | ¢yynq 400,000, and nearly 200,000 within the 

After some time he told me that he had been think-|fly 7000! square inch of that of a butterfly. 

a > - ° . a a -. senca 70 , 200) . e430 . e 

ing of the great favours which man partakes of,| Bees, it is suppose d, possess the faculty meh Few we find unwilling to bestow their praise on 

particularly in being placed over the beasts of the}in the greatest perfection ; aud by this astonishing} .ych a splendid object as this. Some, enraptured, 

field, and how easily they were broken, and made | vision, can retrace their way from great distances to} os¢laim ; “ How superlatively beautiful !” still they 

subject to his will; what a small turn with the|the hive. Their eyes are of two kinds; two large) have not one impression or feeling of that benevo- 

bridle would put them to the right hand, or to thejones, adapted for distant, nse a vision, with \lence, power, and bounty which the Divine Artificer 

left, and on a gentle motion would amend or slacken /thres emaller, at the 7 the head, to serve nearer) hestowed thus brilliantly to ornament this flying in- 

their pace at the will or pleasure of the rider; and/and upward purposes. ‘They will fly straight home-| sect, Jt should not only be a delight to our ad- 
. ° ee ie Pe ee » trackless| - - 6 < ° 

that man, the most noble and intelligent creature, ward, making a “ bee’ = a the trackless| miring eyes, a living charm to the flowers he inha- 

should so far neglect the duty of a willing subjec- air, as if in full view of their hive. bits, but the beautiful little creature in his exhilarat- 

tion to his Maker, who has so highly favoured him| Insects are pre-emineutly gifted with the sense of ing flivhts towards the skies and the source of day, 

with temporal blessings, and the knowledge of hea- smell. No vulture can be directed with more cer-| should elevate our thoughts and spirits beyond both, 

venly things.” tainty to the distant, disgusting prey by its scent, to the source of all things bright, beautiful, fair, and 

Robert passed down into Carolina, and attended |than some insects—flies and bectles—whose_busi-| never-ending. I 

the Yearly Meeting, held at Perquimans, on the |ness is to rid the earth of offensive, decaying objects.| {ow good is our bountiful Creator! The more 

6th, ith and 8th of the Eighth month. From the The butterfly and the bee are quick-scented in de- minutely we inspect his works, the greater is our 

returning certificate granted him, it appears that/tecting delicious or aromatic odours, at almost in-| wonder at the extraordinary perfection and beauty 

he was eminently favoured in the ministry amongst credible distances ; the latter winging its way for everywhere apparent. Why is this the case? Be- 

them. Returning into Virginia, he attended the|miles directly toward the aren fields, and thymy | cause it yields a pleasure to the sight of man, and 

Monthly Meeting at Nancemond, the 12th of the downs, — ear >i act @ Visit! other living creatures. All, all, is beautiful, and 

same month. In a certificate from that meeting, | from the little denizens of leaf and flower. | the Almighty has not denied the feeling of delight 

they say, he had attended the meetings generally} | Who can doubt that insects posesss some very |to the meanest reptile which crawls our earth. Far 

ae = . ee A Pee a ah eo ~ments ange ¢ Jo , » le 2 ee ma e 

in these parts, adding, “ His ministry is wise, living, | r¢ h endowments of sense, and sufficiently ample © |from the haunts of men, the most insignificant little 

and powerful, tending to beget into, and lead injenjoy that existence for which they were created by | flower, which blooms in some remote cave or wilder- 

the way of the kingdom, and to build up in the|the great Upholder of all things? Let us wander, | ness, does not truly 

most holy faith.” He continued visiting the meet-|on some fine summer morning, like to-day, into the 

ings in Virginia until the Ninth mouth, being at| flowery garden or fragrant woods, and while we “Waste its sweetness on the desert air, 

the Quarterly Meeting, held in Isle of Wight coun-| ourselves involuntarily drink delight from the rich 

. ie d Ny is meeting. as fr s}scenery of nature every side, we can easily ae bs . 
ty, Ninth mo. 4th. From this meeting, as from the | scenery . n io on oo side, we can ea iy scription of animated beings, and, perhaps, so small 
1e 3 > > » AP OTY 1S ale as : , > sec a8 7 r ¢ s 2 z 
other meetings he attended, he received testimonials | notice and study the insect pleasure going on around |). +, je imperceptible to the naked eye. 
of lové and esteem, as well as of unity and gospel |us. 

















but is an object of pleasing satisfaction to some de- 


; : e ; j ; Z G. P. D. 
fellowship. He reached Philadelphia, in the Tenth Examine this graceful and perfuming eglantine. geal dain: 
sien See, in the very centre of its expanding blossom, The E Its Struct a Fancti 

(Tobe continued.) rolling and revelling amid the golden dust and ivory BS RESETS See eeeeee Saw Pane 


il 


petals, is the red-tipped or “ Bumble bee!’ He} The following description of the ear is taken 
seems in the very height of enjoyment, as now|from a late publication entitled “ Sight and Hear- 
and then he sings or hums with delight, plunging | ing,” a volume replete with interest to all classes of 
deeper and deeper into the sweet chalice. On this|the community, imparting information on the im- 
bush is a caterpillar, rose-fed, rose-cradled, and now| portant subjects of which it treats, in a familiar and 
regaling on a delicious morsel of the flowery andj masterly style: 

beautiful couch wherein he lies. Now notice a little} “The human ear—that portion of it which is 
thirsty, white garden butterfly ; he is always thirsty, conspicuous—considered separately from the body, 
and has come to the wood thus early to drink thejis one of the most beautiful objects in nature. Its 
dewdrops ere they dry. This is no imaginary pic-| convoluted folds, its concentric circles, its evideut 
ture, but objects which may be seen and contem-|adaptedness to collect the sounds and direct them 
unfortunate man, but not until 8. Hooper and|plated any summer day by the lover of God’s works into the ear, renders it, to the reflecting mind, an 
— Slusher were so severely injured that but little|in the woods, fields, and meadows. object of great interest. When we enter its inte- 
hope of their recovery is entertained. ‘The symp-| ‘The flowers appear to afford both the delicate) rior structure, and observe the canal through 
toms and sufferings of the unfortunate men re-|delights of refreshment and repose to butterflies.| which the sounds pass, guarded by its peculiar de- 
semble those of hydrophobia— News, Follow one to the garden, fences, terminating in a thin, expanded surface, 


Man and Team Attacked by Bees —S8. Wooper, 
residing near McKissack’s Grove, Lowa, while dri- 
ving his team recently, was attacked by bees. They 
made the attack apparently in three distinct strings 
about the size of a mans arm, first attacking the 
horses. One horse, in endeavouring to extricate him- 
self, broke a blood vessel, and died shortly after ; 
the other is severely injured. They next attacked 
S. Hooper and those who came to his assistance. 
Everything was done that could be to extricate the 
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wonderfully adapted to receive the sounds, and| 








ample, in the timid who are pursued, as the hare 





the natural or preternatural state of the organ, 


communicate the impression which they produce, and rabbit, the structure is particularly developed |the use of the chain of bones is to propagate “the 


our wonder increases. 
“This is as far as the eye can penetrate into the 
ear of the living subject; indeed, it requires some 
tact, and, ordinarily, the aid of an instrument, to 
look so far. To the beholder, all this affords but a 
slight indication of the de licate and imports unt office- 
work which these organs perform. ~ He sees only a 
cartilaginous appe nd ge upon the side of the head, 
and an uninteresting “hole, filled with hairs and 
wax. ‘The very w ax and hair which produce this|s 
unsightliness perform an important and indispensa- 


ble duty, in keeping the surface of the canal in a| 


healthy condition, and pre venting foreign sub- 
stances from rolling into it. With regard to the 
external ear, it is an interesting fact that most ani- 
mals, except man, have the power of moving it, 
as to adapt itse Af to the direction of sounds. Per- 
sons are occasionally to be met who have the same 
facility to a limited degree. This power is enjoyed 
to a greater degree in the savage than in the civil- 
ized st: ite. 
cility, persons are observed to place the open 
palm in front of the ear, in order to assist it in 
catching the sounds. 

Accepting the aid of the anatomist’s knife and 


saw, we enter the hard, bony case in which nature | 


has placed this essential and complicated organ. 
Here we find mechanism more wonderful, more 
intricate, and more incomprehensible, than any 
thing which we have before observed. Hitherto 
we have reached nothing really necessary to the 
performance of the function of hearing, the 
drum merely: serving the purpose of producing 
unison, and increasing the strength of sounds. 
We next come to that portion of the ear which 
serves the purposes of perfecting the hearing, 
called the labyrinth. It consists of what is ¢: alled 
the semicircular canals and the cochlea, from its 
resemblance to the shell of a snail. The labyrinth 
is filled with transparent fluid, and me on and 
bony canals. ‘ The vestibule,’ so called, is, how- 
ever, the essential and fundamental part of ‘the ear. 
It is composed of a membraneous sack. It con- 
tains an alkaline fluid ; indeed, several fluids are 
described by minute anatomists. A tube communi- 
cates between the ear and the back part of the 
mouth and the hollow cavities beneath and about 
the forehead, thereby admitting air, which serves 
to keep the membranes in a state of tension, secu- 
ring an increased vibratory medium, and perhaps 
materially assisting the function of hearing. It 
is liable to the same kind of diseases as the rest of 
the apparatus, and is relieved to some extent by the 
same kind of treatment. 


“This very superficial glance at the structure of the base of that which is the last in the series upon|minute, at our Boarding School ; 
an aperture which it closes, and upon which it! 


the organ only serves to indicate that there is a 
great deal to observe, and that it affords an exten- 
rive field for study and investigation. The general 
reader should not be content without knowing 
something of the structure of the ear, and of the 
principles upon which its functions are performed. 
‘The ears of animals, from the elephant down to 


for scientific investigation. They give evidence of 
every varicty of organization. Insects, the bee, for 
example, are supposed to have no organs of hear- 
ing, but only an exquisite sense of feeling ; that the 
sonorous vibrations of the atmosphere produced by 
their incessant buzzing, and the discordant sounds 
of the kettle in swarming them, act upon their deli- 
cate organs of touch, while their little antenna, 
crossing each other in various ways, furnishes a 
mode of communication. 


To obviate, perhaps, this lack of faci- | 


|—is ine Jined backwards towards the direction 
from which the sound of the pursuer proceeds, 
and may be laid upon the head and neck, so as not 
to impede its flight. r 
is small, and is directed forward. ‘Those who run 
through thickets have the ears protected in a peeu- 
liar manner. The ear becomes pendulous in pro- 
portion to the domestication of the animal. ‘This 
will be seen by comparing the tame and wild of the 
same species, as the dog, sheep, rabbit, Ke. 

“In order to convey a more definite impression 


In pursuing animals the ear 


with regard to the uses to which these several parts God: s, then he takes care of us. 
are ad: apted, the following quotation is introduced, | care of our jewels, our possessions ? 


impulse in a direction towards the brain, and to 
| propagate it with the advantage of a lever; which 
advantage consists in increasing the force and 
strength of the vibration, and at the same time di- 
jminishing the space through which it oscillates ; 
both of which changes may augment or facilitate 
the still deeper action of the auditory nerves. 
(To be concluded.) 


icatiieg cick 
Not your Own —* «y e are - your own!” Qh, 
delighttul appropriation of us by God! If we are 
Do we not take 
And how much 


from the well-known and celebrated work of Dr.|more will not he who has bought us with a price! 


ee : 


‘The organ of hearing consists in an exter-|'Therefore, glorify God in your body and in your 


nal ear; is cale ulate ‘d, like an car-trumpet, to catch spirit, which are his. 


a collect the pulses of air in large quadrupeds, 
turning to the sound and possessing a configuration, 


as well as motion, evidently fitted for the office; of 


a tube which leads into the head, lying at the root 
of this outward ear, the folds and sinuses thereof 
tending and conducting the air towards it; of a 
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thin membrame, like the pelt of a drum, stretched | 44 Ohio Yearly Meeting of Iriends, held at Mount 


jacross this passage upon a bony rim; of a chain 
of moveable, and infinitely curious bones, forming a 
communication, and the only communication that 


Pleasant by Adjournments, from the 6th to the 
10th, inclusive, of the Lenth “month, 1856 


Reports were received from all the entity 


can be observed, between the membrane last men-| Meetings, by which it appears that the f following 


tioned, and the interior channels and recesses of the} F riends are their representatives to this meeting, 


skull ; 


wind instruments of music, being spiral or portions 


of circles; of the eust: achian tube, like the hole in a except * ” 


drum, to let the air pass freely into and out of the prevented from attending this meeting by indispo- 
ear, as the covering membrane vi-| sition. 


barrel of the ¢ 
brates, or as the temperature may be altered; the 


of cavities, similar in shape and form to|viz. ” 7 ” ” 


W hose names being called, 
, who, 


all answered thereto, 
we are informed, was 


The epistle from our brethren of Philadelphia 


whole labyrinth hewn out of a rock; that is,| Yearly Meeting was read, to our satisfaction. 


wrought into the substance of the hardest bone in 


the body. 


The following Friends are appointed to examine 


This assemblage of collected parts con-|the treasurer’s account , report the state thereof toa 


stitutes together an apparatus, plainly enough rela-|future sitting, the sum (if any needful) to be raised, 


tive to the transmission of sound, or of the impulses and the name of a Friend for treasurer, viz. 


received from sound, and only ‘to be lamented in 


not being better understood.’ 
| 


x * 


Five of the Quarters inform this ante that 


they have concluded to refer to the disposition of 
“The communication within, formed by the|the Yearly Meeting 


, thei ir respe ctive pr oportions of 


‘small bones of the ear, is, to look upon, more like |the $300, raixed i in 1855 for the benefit of Indian 


what we are accustomed to call machinery than 
any thing I am acquainted with in animal bodies. 
It seems ‘evidently designed to continue towards the 
sensorium the tremulous motions which are excited | 
in the ‘membrane of the tympanum, or what is 
better known by the name of the ‘drum of the| 
ear.” The compages of bones consists of four 
which are so disposed, and so hinge upon one an- 
other as that, if the membrane, the drum of the 
ear, vibrate, all the four parts are put in motion to- 
‘gether; and, by the result of their action, work 


plays, and which aperture opens into the tortuous 
canals that lead to the brain. ‘This last bone of! 
the four is called the stapes. 
drum of the ear is to spre ‘ad out an extended sur- 
face, 


lhe office of the stapes is to gepeat these vibrations. 


The office of the!added to that fund ; 


civilization. Nathan Hall is directed to pay over 
those sums to the Boarding School Comittee, to 
be added to the amount alre: dy on hand, the in- 
iterest of which is to be applied to the education at 
ithat i institution, of the children of Friends in limited 
circumstances; and he is further instructed to re- 





, fund to Redstone Quarter its apportionment of the 


| said $300. 

A concern having prevailed on the present occa- 
sion to increase the means for the education of that 
‘class of our members alluded to in the foregoing 
the following 
Friends were appointed to take the subject into 
consideration, and report the amount they may 
think it convenient to raise the present year, to be 

Viz. : * 
The represe atativ es are desired to confer together 


® 


vapable of receiving the impressions of sound,|and propose to next sitting the name of a Friend 


and of being put by them into a state of vibration. | 
the tiniest fish, have afforded interesting subjects ,' 


to serve the meeting as clerk, and one for assistant, 
ithe present year, and the names of two Friends to 


It is a repeating frigate, stationed more within the|serve as messengers to the women’s meeting. 


line. From which account of its action may be 
understood, how the sensation of sound will be ex- 


Then adjourned to 11 o'clock to-morrow. 
Third of the week, and seventh of the month — 


cited by any thing which communicates a vibratory | William Foulke, on behalf of the representatives, 
motion to the stapes, through the intervention of|reported that they had conferred together, and that 


the membrana tympani. 
bodies applied to the bones of the skull, as by a 


metal bar held at one end between the tecth, and {min Hoyle serve ‘the meeting as cle rk; 


touching at the other end a tremulous body. It! 


The size, shape and di- likewise appears to be done, in a consider: able de- jant 5 


This is done by solid |: 


after a free and full interchange of sentiment, it 
'was the prevailing sense of that body, that Benja- 
and were 
‘united on the name of Robert H. Smith, as assist- 
which being united with by the meeting, they 


rection of the outer ear of animals depend much gree, by the air itself, even w ‘hen this membrane, the | are ‘accordingly appointed to those services. 


upon their peculiar habits and character. For ex- 


jdrum of the ear, is greatly damaged. Kither in 


That they were also umted in offering the names 


a 
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of Nathan P. Hall and S 


messengers to the women’s 


vice. 


Samuel Hlollingsworth, as} who receive entertainment at the school, should be|what ye hear? 


Meetings for | 
worship have been regularly held at the Institution 


The state of our religious Society within our|as heretofore. 


limits being under consider ation this sitting 


, by the 


reading of ‘the queries and answers thereto { ‘om the} Meeting last year, the committee concluded to fix|to be our concern; 


In accordance with the direction of the Yearly 


Quarters, the following is a summary thereof: Wil-|the time for opening the next session, on Second- 


liam Kennard, Joseph Edgerton, and William|day, the « 


20th of present month; and we would 


We have felt our minds also 


meeting, which was}careful to leave with the superintendent an equiva-|clothed with much desire for the right training, and 
satisfactory, and they were appointed to that ser-|lent to the accommodation received. 


the preservation of our beloved children. We have 

/hothing new to offer to the notice of our members 
lon this subject. That which has been the travail 
land concern of the church from its rise, continues 
; to encourage and entreat pa- 
rents and heads of families to seek for a qualifica- 
tion to train up their children, and those under their 


Foulke, are ap spointed to assist the clerks in em-|suggest to the Yearly Meeting, the propriety of the |care, in plainness of speech, deportment, and ap- 
bracing i in a suitable minute, the exercise of the winter session commencing in future on Second-| 
meeting prevailing on the occasion, and produce it} day after the third First- day i in the Tenth month, 


to a future sitting. 


ported. ] 
Adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow morning. 


|parel, to guard against reading pernicious books, 
and from the corrupt conversation of the world, and 


*) which will leave one week after the close of Yearly ito encourage them frequently to read the Holy 
[The decease of six dhe all women, is re-| Meeting, to prepare the house for the reception of | Scriptures. 


~ And connected with the reading of the 


scholars; and that the year be divided into two| Holy Scriptures, which are profitable for doctrine, 


sessions, consisting of twenty-two weeks each ; 


a| for reproof, for correction and instruction in right- 


Lourth-day morning.—Assembled pursuant to| vacation of three weeks to take place at the close |ecousness, we would, with much affectionate entreaty, 
of the winter, and five weeks at the close of the|plead with our beloved younger members to make 
The following report was received from the|summer session. 


adjournment. 


Boarding School Committee, which was satisfactory, 


and the several propositions made therein were|taken place within the last few years in the cost of| 


themselves better acquainted with the Lord’s gra- 


Taking into consideration the advance that has|cious dealings with our forefathers in religious pro- 


fession, by reading their journals, and the history 


adopted. provisions, and believing the school cannot be sus-|of their rise and progress ;—a suitable exercise for 
Report—From the minutes of the acting com-|tained at the present prices of board and tuition, |First-day afternoons, in the place of unnecessary 

mittee, we find that the amount received for board|the committee propose that it be raised to seventy- | visiting. 

and tuition for session, commencing the 17th of| five dollars per year, per scholar; and as the out-| “The importance of faithfully maintaining our 

Ninth month, 1855, for an average of about lays for fuel, light, Ke. . are greater during the win-| testimony against a hireling ministry, has also been 


Sixty-two pupils . ;: : . $2,618 00)ter than summer, we believe it would be advisable ‘under consideration, and Friends were advised to 
Articles sold ‘ ‘ . ° 150 53|to charge forty dollars for the winter, and thirty-|avoid any conduct that would in any degree lessen 
Stock and provisions on hand 7 its force. 


275 00| five for the summer session. 
| Signed on behalf of the committee, 
Asa GARRETSON, Clerk. 








“Tn concluding this word of exhortation, and 
sending it down to our dear Friends in our cubes 
dinate “meetings, it is accompanied with much fer- 


Making . . $3,043 53 


Provisions and contin- Tenth mo. 8th, 1856, 





gent expenses . . $1,757 71 The following minute, embracing the exercise of | vent solicitude, that an increasing concern may 
Wages on farm . ‘ 92 75 = meeting on “the state of society, was produced | prevail with every one of us, ‘to walk worthy of 
Wages in house ~ 140 25 by the committee appointed yesterday to the ser-|the vocation wherewith we are called; with all 
W ashing ‘ ‘ . 168 00 vice ; which was fully approved, and recommended |lowliness and meekness, with lon; g-suffering, for- 
Salaries ° . 1,023 8: to our subordinate meetings and their members, | bearing one another in love, endeayouring to keep 





3,182 54| viz.: the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
—j| “On reviewing the state of our religious Society| The committee appointed to audit the treasurer's 
within the limits of this Yearly Meeting the pre-|account, made the following report, which was sa- 
$139 01 | sent year, as brought before us by the answers to tisfactory ; ; and the Friend therein named for trea- 
Amount received for board and tuition for ses- | the queries, and feeling our minds quickened into|surer, was appointed to the service. * * * 
sion, commencing the 1st of Fourth month, 1856,|a lively exercise and travail of spirit for its wel- The committee to consider the subject confided 


for an average of about fare and prosperity,—the growth and settlement in|to them, relative to augmenting the fund applied 


Which leaves a deficiency for ses- 
sion of . ‘ 


Thirty- -four pupils s ‘ . $891 80\the unchangeable truth, of all our members, has/|for the education of Friends’ children at the Board- 
Articles sold ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 84 49|been a subject of strong solicitude. ing-Schools, reported that having conferred to- 
Stock and provisions. ‘ ‘ 19 1 00| “The due attendance of all our religious meet-| gether, they have agreed to propose that the sum of 
Produce of farm . ‘ ; . 225 00) ings, accompanied by a proper engagement of spirit|$200 be raised in the usual apportionment among 





to perform acceptable worship to Almighty God, we the Quarters. It was satisfactory ;—and recom- 
consider among the principal means calculated to|mended to our subordinate meetings, to report of 
promote this important object. It is declared by| their care to this meeting next year. 


Making . . $1,395 29 
Provisions and contin- 





gent expenses . . $698 04 the prophet, that ‘they that wait upon the Lord| ‘The following Friends are appointed to prepare 
Wages on farm . . 113 00 shall renew their strength; they shall mount up|an essay of an epistle to the Yearly Meeting of 
Wages in house . ‘ 87 06 with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be) Friends, in Philadelphia : * 
Washing . . ° 80 60 weary, they shall ‘walk and not faint’ It is with} Then adjourned to 2 o'clock to-morrow sdiie 
Salaries. ‘ . 613 64 deep regret, that we learn by the reports from the noon. 


1,592 34) Quarters, that some of our members are too negli-| Fifth-day afternoon. —The meeting again assem- 
gent in assembling with their brethren and sisters bled. 

05} at the time and place where acceptable worship is| The following report and proposition were made 

And a deficiency for the year ending wont to be made. ‘To these we would offer the|by the committee continued last year, to visit and 

Kighth month 1 13th, of . ‘ $336 05] word of affectionate entreaty. ‘We beseech you, | assist subordinate meetings: it was ‘eulted with. 

For improvements and repairs =. $117 34 jbrethren, by the mercies of “God, that ye present|To the service therein suggested, the following 

which it is concluded to defray your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto | Friends were appointed, viz. : ” ™ ’ 

out of the original fund designed God, which is your reasonable service.’ Report—The Joint Committee continued last 

for such purpose. “We have been led into exercise, that all our] year to visit and render assistance to our subor- 

From a settlement with the treasu- members may be preserved in the maintenance of dinate meetings, report, that some of our number 

rer, it appears that there are notes in th at love towards each other, which becomes our | have given further attention to the object of our 

his hands including interest to the | christ stian profession. It was the evidence in the|appointment, as intrusted to us by the Yearly 





Which leaves a deficiency for ses- 


sion of . ‘ 4 3 $197 


amount of ‘ : ° ° . $168 65) primitive believers in Christ, of having ‘ passed from | Meeting, and suggest that the committee be released. 
Cash on hand, , ; ‘ 115 37|death unto life, that they loved the brethren.’|We may further inform, that a concern has pre- 





Abiding under its influence, not only is the com- iVailed with us that the rights of our members who 

Making $284 02|mand to the Lord's people in a former dispensa-|have removed to the W estern States , as well as 

The interest on the fund for the education of|tion duly observed—‘thou shalt not go up and | those who have removed back and settled within 
Friends’ children in limited circumstances, in rea-}down as a talebearer among thy pe ople,’ but it|our limits since Indiana Yearly Meeting has ceased 
diness for application, amounts to . $61 82 | closes the ear against listening with any degree of ‘correspondence with us, should be duly respected. 
The embarrassed condition of the funds of the | complaceney to its alluring words. Forcible indeed | We would suggest to the Yearly Meeting, whether 

Institution, seems to make it necessary that Friends}is the injunction of our blessed Lord— Take heed |some relief might not be afforded by us in ‘the eases 
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alluded to, by appointing a committee of men and | conduct will break up the Anglo-French Alliance. The 
women Friends to have the charge of the subject, | Board of Trade returns for the Ninth month, show that 
andl OF eat chem te ber Gee & deh: to) Ck the British exports continue large, the excess over the 
: aS Way pees tO pay em 8 Ve, —_— |corresponding month, 1855, being £1,144,012. The chief 
the result of their labour and deliberations to the} increase has been in metals, there being an extensive 


meeting next year. demand for railroad iron and manufactures of iron and 


were polled in the city, which were divided as follows— 
Buchanan, 41,414; Fillmore, 19,889; Fremont, 17,783. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 213. The mean 
temperature of the Tenth month was 55} deg. which is 
1} deg. above the average of the Tenth month for the 








































last thirty years. The highest of the thermometer was 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, other metals. The total exports for the first nine months 78 degrees, and the lowest, 35 degrees. The amount of 
Rosert H. SmirH, of the present year, amounted to £84,906,605, against] rain, 1.30 inches. At the Presidential election, 70,199 


£69,226,837, for the same period of 1855. The French 


7 , : ee embassy, and also, probably, the British, left Naples on 
The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings|the 26th. The English flect is at Malta, and the French 


since last year, were read. fleet at Toulon. The Emperor of Russia has, it is stated, 
The clerk of this meeting i ‘ js- | urged the King of Naples to avoid a rupture, by making 
The clerk of this anne informs, that the al na sndaiaiaied to Sisnen =a etek. The sali 
tles forwarded in 1854 and 1855, to the Yearly p.iich Ministry . ids Cases : 

; . . ~ | Turkish Ministry has resigned. This event is attributed 
Meeting for Ireland, had been returned to him, to the intrigues of Lord Stratford, to bring in Reschid 
with information that that body had declined fur-| Pasha as Vizier. Owing to the deficient grape crop, th 
ther correspondence with this meeting. peers of grapes, wine, vinegar, &c., has been prohibited 

The et} i ss \from the Ottoman States for one year. In France, ar- 
The Meeting for Sufferings, having forw arded > oats for political causes continued to be frequent. The 
this meeting the ‘f Statement” of the Yearly Meet- 


ze . ’ - 7 ~ . |Bank of France had been compelled to adopt more strin- 
ing in London, relating to the separation which | gent measures for its protection. The demand for mo- 


took place from this meeting, in 1854, it gives ney continued unabated, and trade in France was suffer- 
directions to our Meeting for Sufferings to file it|img greatly from the difficulty in obtaining discounts. 
ae © The 2e Spain has declared an : sty. The 
with its papers. The Queen of Spain has declared an amnesty. The 
TI : ] hs ont aiaaale Queen-mother has had her confiscated property restored; 
ne reports on the su nyects of primary SChools,| but in respect to the church property, much confusion 
furnish the following information : | prevails, owing to the large quantity already sold. The 
There have been 34 schools kept under the care | Neufchatel prisoners have been released by the Swiss 
of the Society ; a few of which were family schools; federal authorities. The Grand Duke of Tuscany ap- 
1249 children of the age suitable to go to school : | P&@rs disposed to make concessions to his people, by 
ie a a de pag . Oe a ?/reviving with some modificatious the Constitution of 
470 have been going to Friends’ schools; 515 have | 


pon & ws : 1848. The Czar has issued an ukase allowing foreign 
been attending the district schools; 6 definitely re-| merchants, with few exceptions, the right of free entry 


ported, not receiving education the past year ; 258 | into Russia. A despatch from St. Petersburg says, that 
partly attending schools of a mixed character, not | Tilway ee have bees granted 7 French sc 
under the care of the Society, and in part receiving ee at ee ee ee 
: z . ’ ©)an additional } per cent. for a sinking fund. The total 
literary instruction at home. i 


sum required is £40,000,000 sterling. This will weigh 
Our concern on this interesting subject has been, | down the Russian securities in the market, and in some 
at this time, in accordance with the sense of this | degree ae ae 58 soe Cyrene om eee 
a hae ee sanracnd |eXtent and severity had occurred, from the 1 to the 
meeting = pest —? and Friends are ee d 16th of Tenth mo. During the whole time, Mount Etna 
to sustain it on the same ground as heretofore ad- | was emitting dense volumes of smoke. The shocks were 
vised, and forward accounts to this mecting next) felt throughout Egypt. Two hundred houses were de- 
year. |molished in Cairo. The city of Rhodes was in ruins, 
The reference from the minutes of the last Yearly jand some damage was done in Smyrna. The earthquake 
Sastins selatiee to -some of the members of the also did great damage in Malta, Messina, Pozzaio, Syra- 
ee oe. . , Pe cuse, Catania, Candia, Cerigo, Gran, Michel, and other 
Meeting for Sufferings ceasing to attend the sittings places in the Mediterranean. Houses, churches and 
of that body, being now read, it was again con-| mills were reduced to ruins. Fifty lives are known to 
cluded to refer it for further consideration next have been lost. Several vessels and steamers in the Me- 
year, and that meeting is requested to furnish this | “itertanean _ ~ socks seventy. On beard sang 
; ° ae ee rae |of the steamers, the machinery was stopped. In various 
mecting with the names of those individuals, | parts of Italy, also, the shocks were felt. At Brindisi, 
Then adjourned to 9 o'clock to-morrow morn-|the people put to sea in boats. At other places, the 
ing. |people fled from their houses, and encamped for many 
Sizth-day morning, Tenth month 10th—The |“#ys in the fields. 
mecting convened again at the hour appointed. | Liverpool Markets.—The cotton market had been very 
An ‘ A ; active through the week ending on the 25th, the sales 
The committee appointed to prepare an epistle | amounting to 130,000 bales. During the three days suc- 
to our brethren of the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- | ceeding, the sales were 26,000 bales. Fair Orleans, and 
phia, produced one, which was approved, directed | fair Mobiles were quoted at 7}d. ; middling Uplands, 64d. 
to be signed by the clerk, and duly forwarded bby | Brondstadts generally were dull. Baltimore and Phila- 
the correspondents. | delphia flour, 32s. 6d. a 33s. 6d.; Ohio, 35s. a 37s. 6d. 


| A better feeling prevailed in the London money market. 
The following Friends inted to havelr See 2 ; 
1e Jollowing Hriends are appointed to have) The bullion in the Bank had, however, decreased. Con- 


250 copies of the minutes of this meeting printed |sols, 92 a 92}. 
for the use of our subordinate meetings, divide) UNITED STATES.—The Presidential Election.—At the 
them among the Quarters, and defray the expense | ‘lection on the 4th inst., the vote of Maryland was given 
‘ ra = for Millard Fillmore. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
by a draft on the treasurer, viz. :—Elisha Sidwell | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
and Robert H. Smith. Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa chose electors, 
“The business of this meeting has now been| favourable to John ©. Fremont. James Buchanan re- 
brought to a close. Under a thankful sense that | ceived the vote of all the slave States, except Maryland. 
te Holy ial ol die diese meen int on & part New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and probably Illi- 
ra i . cesta 5! nois have also voted for him, thus securing his election. 
of his heritage, in affording the evidence of the con-|{n New York and the New England States, the Republi- 
tinued extension of his love, and of the laying upon |can vote was very large, embracing the great mass of 
us his chastening hand, the meeting concludes, to|the people. eee a 
meet again next year, at the appointed time and| 7*4#.—This State appears to be rapidly increasing in 
3 ° population and wealth. The aggregate valuation of 
place, if the Lord permit. jtaxable property is nearly $150,000,000, being an in- 
“ BENJAMIN Hoye, Clerk.” |crease of $22,000,000 over the previous year. The re- 
|ceipts of the State treasury for the last two years, were 
. hl | $4,522,000, and the expenditures $2,907,000, leaving a 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. | baiance in the isnoner of $1,615,000. The State has 
aan unappropriated public domain estimated at one hun- 
The British Parliament had been further prorogued to| dred million of acres, and a permanent 5 per cent. school 
Twelfth mo. 16th. The feature of news which excited | fund of ten millions of dollars. 
the most attention in England, was an official paragraph| New York.—Mortality last week, 358. The number 
in the Paris Moniteur complaining that the English press|of immigrants arriving at this port during the Tenth 
publishes calumnies against the French government,|month, was 16,886, of whom 9045 were Germans, and 
and holding out the menace that a continuance of such|6015 Irish. At the Presidential election, 79,086 votes 


peo : . votes were polled in this city, which were divided as fol- 
Evizaseth Butier. lows—Buchanan, 38,222; Fillmore, 24,084; Fremont, 
7,893. 





Baltimore.—The election in Baltimore was attended 
with savage and disgraceful riots, in which several per- 
sons were killed, and a large number wounded. The 
number of votes polled was 26,985, of which Fillmore 
received 16,900, Buchanan 9,871, and Fremont 214, 

Connecticut.—At the late election, 70,159 votes were 
given in this State, of which Fremont received 37,098, 
Buchanan 30,932, and Fillmore 2,129. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—On the 8th, a fire broke out in this 
town, which destroyed about one hundred buildings and 
a vast amount of merchandise. The loss is estimated at 
one million of dollars. 

Utah.—Dates from Salt Lake to Tenth mo. Ist, state 
that the small-pox was spreading in the territory, and 
great fears were entertained that a panic would be pro- 
duced among the people in consequence. A large band 
of Mormon emigrants, men, women, and children, with 
hand-carts, had arrived at Salt Lake. The tedious and 
painful journey of more than 1300 miles, was, it is stated, 
performed with less than the average amount of morta- 
lity, usually attending ox trains, and the people, though 
fatigued, appeared buoyant and cheerful. Captain Ells- 
worth, their leader, walked the whole distance at their 
head. 

Massachusetts.—The vote in this State was as follows 
—Fremont, 107,373, Buchanan, 38,530, Fillmore, 19,734. 

Miscellaneous.—The Shipping of the World, is estimated 
at 145,000 vessels, and the aggregate tonnage at 15,500,- 





000. 

Exploration of Central Africa —Dr. David Livingston 
arrived at the Mauritius on the 13th of Eighth mo., on 
his way to England. This traveller had succeeded in 
traversing. Africa, from ocean to ocean. He started from 
the Cape of Good Hope, penetrated north and west to 
Angelo, whence he returned as far as Sishiki, and thence 
eastward to Tete and Quilinac, on the eastern coast. 

Railroad Progress.—-With the exception of a few miles 
in Virginia, there is now a connected line of railroad all 
the way from Bangor, on the Penobscot, to Montgomery, 
on the Alabama; ere long the chain will be extended to 
New Orleans. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Thos. Twining, N. Y., $2, vol. 29; from 
Nathan Hall, O., $2, vol. 29; from Josh. Ellis, O., $2, 
vol. 29; from Bartram Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 30; from 
Chas. Perry, R. L., for E. Perry, $2, to 15, vol. 30; from 
Saml. Chadbourne, C. W., $3, vol. 30, and for F. J. 
Brown, $2, vol. 30. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous of 
procuring the services of a young man, in the capacity 
of Clerk. 

Application may be made, either in person or by let- 
ter to Dr. J. H. Worriixerton, 

Friends’ Asylum, Frankford. 


———_>e—- 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Rancocas, N. J., 
on Fourth-day, the 12th inst., Jos. W. Liperycorr, of 
Burlington, to Ann, daughter of Daniel Wills, of the 
former place. : 


EE EL 


Diep, on Fourth-day morning, 24th of Ninth month, 
1856, of lingering illness, Dawsey Corr, in the 47th year 
of his age; a member of Providence Monthly Meeting, 
Fayette county, Pa. 

, on the evening of the same day, ALLIsE Cope, 
widow of the late Joshua Cope; an elder and member 
of the same meeting, in the 73d year of her age. 

, on the 18th of the Tenth month, 1856, Bensa- 
min ALBERTSON, in the 68th year of his age; an esteemed 





EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 10th mo. 29th. 





Philadelphia. 


BOBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


member and elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
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